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• / ^ FOREWORD 

^\anguage Arts Instruction K'12 is a written field draft whicft began seriously in September 1976, 
AAWth the organization of the Oregon Departniint of Education Language Arts Advisory 
Committee. The subjects discussed in thPs publication emerged as a result of two significant 

^ influences': . ' 

The Oregon Departrftent of Education's/tommitment to a goal-based system of curriculurxi. 

The identification of typical language arts curriculum problems as understood after a 
number of years of accreditation visits by the Oregon Department of Education. 
^ - . ' r ^ 

This publication is written for administrators and language arts teachers ^t ail levels oflnstruction 
in the schools of the state. 'Hopefully, the material might'^be used also in teacher education 
institutions in preparing prospective teachers with information |d offset anticipated problems 
they may-encounter. 

l| is^vital that the reader view this ppblication as a resource"* that states contemporary school 
problems and suggests solutions for educators. The reader will also notice that major concerns in 
this publication relate to organizatipnal problems rather than to m-class, instructional "how to do 
Tt" dis(iu§sion. At this point, districts are discovering that'organizing programs where curriculum 
elements have to dovetail logically into one another is a difficult but nec^sary thinjg to do. 
Therefore, organization is a prtority issue. Perhaps in future publications new curriculum 
.problS^ms will take priority. At any^ rate, the Department intends to publish* periodic 
supplementary material which may be added to the present publication, thus making it a 
publication always in tune with contemporary instructional concernjs. 

■ » • 



Verne A. Duncan . 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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'GiDAl-.BASEDPLAIVNING FOR LANGUAGE ARTS v " 
BackgrcAtnd: The Value and Scope of Goals ' ' '^ '"^ , 

Goals are guideposts. They serve to give purpose and direction to a planning activity. Goals provide 

• a common language for discussing the merits of various activities as those activities are carried out. 
Once tf^fse goals are identified, understood and organized, other components fall into place and a 
goal-based system-exists. * V 

I n language arts, just as in any other instructional program offered by an educational system, a sen^ 
of purpose and direction is essential to good planning. But what are these purposes ^nd directions? 
Where do they come from? Why should the language arts teacher be concerned r These are questfons 
to be ansvvered before effective planning of a language arts curriculum can proceed. 

^,Each teacher must realize that planrring a language arts curriculum cannot begin and end only in a 
given classroom. ' It needs to be done with a sense of similar planning in other classrooms and 
districts witKifTthe state. 

♦ 

The goals* goal setting, and .competency identification activities the Oregon Department of 
Education prescribes provide districts with a common reference for 'the planning process. In 
goal based planning, teachers must consider four levels of goals, state goals, district goals, program 
goals and course goals. They. must alsc^ considei' student competency and st^te-defined competency 
areas, ^ 

Gpa! Relationships / 

State Goals answer the question: What does the Department of Educatl6n think' a student should 
get out of public sehopling anywhere in Oregon? • ' *' ' * 

District Goals answer the question: What do' the local comm^unity and its scTiobIs think a student 
ought to get out of local schooling, and how is that to relate to state goals? 

Program Goals answer the question: What do the local curriculum planners and language arts 
teachers think a student o^ht to get out of language arts, and how iathat to relate to district'goals? 

Course poais-Secpq(iar\/ (and Unit Goa/s -Elementary) ^answer the question. What do the language 
arts tpachers thirik a student ought to, get out of a language 3rf^ course or unit, and hovv i? that to^ 
relate to program goSis?, , * ^ ' * 

Sta/p Competency Areas answer tf^e question. In what ar'eas must students demonstrate competence, 
for firadua'tion? ' ' ' * ^ 

Competency, then, answers the que'stion:. .Whcit have students demonstrated they can do yvith what 
they have learned? - ^ j*^ ' 

The relationships among each of the above cqmponents is illustrated in figure 1 90 the following 
page. Note that competencies ma^be stated broadly or specifically depending on how extensive the 
district desires^a particj^flar demonstration to be.' Figure 2 illustrates how the various goal levels will 

* relate to each other. ^ ' 



FIGURE 1 



SAMPLE COMPLEMENTARY GOALS AND COMPETENCIES 
?T ATE GOALS FOR OREGON LEARNERS 
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* AREA(S) OF COMPETENCY 

(addressed below) 



DISTRICT GOAL 



Students will be able to communicate ideas, 
rnformation, and feelings orally ^nd in writing. 



/ 



PROGRAM GOAL 

Language Arts 
Student^ "will be able to use 
language effectively in interacting 
with individuals and groups. 



UNIT GOAL-ELEMENTARY* 

Grad^ ' 

^Students vvjil know ways, to 
improve their listening^ nonverbal 
clues, transition words, use of 
patises, spott;in^ key words. 
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COURSE QOAL-SECONDARY 

Speech II 

Students will know ways to 
increase effectiveness in group 
communication: act as catalysts, 
listen carefuJIV# examine their own 
motives, be aware of grou p 
s^itivities. 



.J 



-•^Read 

-4 ^ Speak 
-% VWiVe 



DISTRICT IDENTIf lED 

COMPETENCIES 
REQUIREdFOR 
GRADUATION 



The student contributes to 
building group consensus. 



•The termQnft^goal is used at the elementary level m lieu jaLj^ourse goals since elementary classes are generally not <^\\H<^eii 
along thewgh school course pattern. ' X . - - 
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PIGURE2 ^ 
RELATIONSHIPS OF G'OAL LEVELS 



PROGRAM 



GOAL 



PROGRAM 



GDAL 
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UNIT GOAL-ELEMENTARY 



CLASSROOM*^ 



cr 



^ ' COURSE.GOAL-SECONDAR 



or 



UNIT GOAL-'ELEMENTARY 
COURSE GOA^SECONDAfllY 



/ - GOAL 
CLASSROOM 



GOAL 
* * 

CLASSROOM 



GOAL . 
CLASSROOM 



GOAL 
CLASSROOM 



UNIT GQAC-ELEMENTARY or 
COURSE GOAL-SECONDARY 



GOAL 
CLASSROOM 



GOAL • # 

- CLASSROOM 
\ ^ 



UNIT GOAL-ELEMENTARY or 



% GOAL 
CLASSROOM 



/ COURSE GOAL--S^CONDARY 



GOAL 
CLASSROO'M 



GOAL 



*The term "classroom gcTal" means the particular student outcome jjr outcomes m terms of skills that a teacher anticipates. 
They may be competencies (see next page), ^ 
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Fi9ijre^'2 90 the previous page demonstrates that 'therjB are Ynaay J)rbgram, cburse and classroom 
-goals that support the district-level. goals and the state goals fori^^rners. ' ' * , • 
*w . • * ^ * ** ■ . « ' 

'The-sy?tem*of goals and competencies just described and iHpstrated in f igures 1 and 2is intended to 
to help^eaehers, program snecialists and administratJ^rs tg plarf tlieir >0wn language "arts program. It. 
p/omotes a framework for planning that may shared Ex/al0hpse' doing similar planning. It helps 
in planning for mdividual student goaT^ 'and intere^s;- to -b^i^ done within ^the limits of available 
resources. It should not^be used to limit v^^ffat is planned. Rather> it should be used as a starting 

Even though goals, competencies and per'focVnance indicators are defined Vi Elen]^entdry-Secondary 
Guide for Oregon SchbQis: Part^l^ considerable contusion has come about^in^some districts 
concerning the meanings of these -terms. Help may be found in Elemeni^r/rSecondary Guide for 
Oregon Schools: Part l/yand the following examples are offered for clarity: - ' 

GOAL ^ ^. A goal'is a /Statement of 'desired learne< outcomes^ It may be a statemen^t 

made at various leve^ls of school operations; i.e., unit or' course, program, 
^ ^ district. ' ' ■ - ^ * ' ^ 



COMPETENCY 2. 



GOALS & 3' 
COMPETEIMCIES 



PERFORMANCE. 4. 

INDICATOR 
♦ 



, EXAMPLE:' Students will be able to speak and write' effectively 
when addressing different purposes arid different audiences. 

A competehcy js an'* outcome statement that has app/Jchtion 6uilt in it. 
When established as a graduation requirement, a competency answers th/, 
^question: -What must students demonstrate, they can do with what they 
have learned in order to satisfy a district's graduation requirements? 

EX/\MPLE : The student contributes to building group cori'Sensus. 

• AIJ goals may not be competencies, but all ccynpetencies may be used as 
goals. '. Goals are .often written about the acquisition of knowledge and 

^kills. Competencies are often written about the acquisition but ALWAYS 
about the 5/^t?//45f/b^bf knowjedge and ski1^ ' - ' ' 

A performande indicator is usually a statement *suggestirig particular 
measurement of the outcome.' . , ' ^' ' . • 

EXAMPLE: After participati.ng iri grbup discussion; th^ $tudent will 
identify instances where Verbal and nonverbal blocks occurred and 
point out the reasons. - ' ' ' 
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^ . . Why assess? The asSg^shrienta(!rtivity«is critical to sound ihstryctional^planning. jOnge a schoot and its 
^communiiy re^ch ,a mufuai ]jndej|tondirjp'of what schpcUing is Xo^accompJistT^ (on-qe goats ^and, 
gra'duation'requirem^bts are set),Tnere iS nee'd^ to know whether those' outcomes ,,3re being' 
reach'ed. . ' -''.-^ .w'T 



In -the Goal;Based Planrfijig for Language Arts' section oLvtfiis'pubfj.cation, four sets pf^ desired 
/ outcomes were identified*:' (1) state, goals; (2) district^ gpafs; . (S'K 'prograni goals;' (4)' course 
goals— secbndery/uniigcJals^^denrientary. * . , ' \. \ f 

Qnce -instructional pjans ai:e implement^j, the teacher must pose the question; Are-^udents 
attaining desired outcomes, and is fhe language arts program helping them to reach those outcomes? 
The qtfality'ptthe answers to'these questions jdppehds on for what purposes (group or individual) * 
and hbw well assessmer^^^ctivjties are desjgned and' carried out. , ' J ^'j 

Jf \t is desirable to know the kinS^of^overall job the language arts pro5ranx..is doing/ then the 
, ^ performance of 'groups of^^tudents"ls^^ignificant. A'ssessment foctTses oh wh^fher an acceptable' 
V majority of stadents^ is attaining established goals. The needs ^of groups »of students can then te 
identified and prSgram planning i.mproved accordingly. If^ however, it is desirabfe to know^how w?l) 
individual students are. atta mi ng desired (or,required\ outcomes, .then the performance^of each 
*'iQd|vidual student is significant. Assessment focuses on the needs, interests, and learning strengths 
and weaknesses of individual students as^tTiey strive to^ievelopShd demonstrate desire,d outcomes! 
The^needsof individual st^^ts Canlhen be identified and I'earning activities, teaching strategies, 
resources, etc., adjusted acra^'ngly. _ .... 

In grou/ .assessment. Phase I in Figure 3 calls for having the assessment fpcu^ on whether, the 
' -acceptable majority of students is^ttaini^ng established goals. Phase fl ca|;^)B^r^entifying ffia needs 
. of groups of students. Phase III calls for, adjiisting goals, courses, and major actrvitiesvto create 

program improvement. ' * . ^ . • 

IQ' individual assessment, Phase^l calls for focusing assessment on the needs, interests and learning^ 
y^engths anti weaknesses of individual students a^s they strive to .develop and demonstrate desirejl, 
X outcomes. Phase II ealls for actually identifying these strengths and 'weaknesses througt^,.assessnp«rfn, 

and Phase 111 calls for irflproving the instruction to overcome the individual weaknesses, - 

^ For a successfui^^ssmenj; program in any district, teachers 'must be capable of doing all three 
phasesjaf individu^t^t^^ssment. They must contribute and work well with curriculum leaders to 
construct a successful g^oup .performance^assessment as welh Too often, teachers are aljle tq do 

' Phas^ I of the individual assessment but do hot carry through with Phases J Und III. 

-^The following rhetorijpal questions are submitted as'guide for 9 successful assessment process. Th^ 
■ answers to these questions "will pinpoint Strengths and vveakntiSses of 'the assessment process. / 



, assess'the district gqal attainment^a^jswer the question: . , , . . 
^ To what' extent are students 'attaining.the outcomes of schooling the community and 
* schools desire? 



II To assess program goal attainment, answer^the.question: * " _ 

To^wtjat extent are students attaining the^outcpmes language &rts t^acheps ahd curriculum 
planners desire? ...... y 

III Xo assess cour?e goal or unit goal attainmeTO, 'answer the question: t 

To what extent are students attaining th^ oCrtcpmes language arts teachers desire for a^ 
^specific Fanguage arts course or unit? • , ^ ' * - * 
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Phase II 



Phase IN 




fnOU^ PERFORJ\^NCES 

jreleiied to ' 



Disjrift Goals i ' 
\ Progt^am Ggals 

' " O f^"^ ^'^'^1 Goals 



to"^ 

identify"*^ ' 

GROUP 

NE^bS 



to HVIPROVE PROtSRAMS 

ty ■ ^ . 

adjusting plans, goals, coucses, 
majgr acjivities 
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Phase i 



Phase II 



Phas^ Ml 
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INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES 

related to * — " ' 



-Com pete Kicjes 
ReVsonal Goals 
'Learning Strengths 
& Weaknesses 



) 



to 

ide/itify 
INDIVIDUAL, 
.NEEDS / 



to IMPROVE INSTRUCTJON 
by . y 

adapting strategies, practices7i 
materials, performance 
requiretnents 



IV ^ To assess competency attainment, ansOver th^ questyon^ ^ V. ' 

^To what ext^rtt is a stuc^nt dei^oVsjPQting desired app/lbs^ffons of what has been learped? 

V To assess personal goal attainment, aflswer the question: ' . - 

. * ]To what' extent ' is a student attaining those outcomes he o^he has designated^as 
/C personally important? . " ■ v ' 

VI To assess learning strengths arid weaknesses, answer the question: ^ '\ ^ ^ 7 
What characteristics reflected by a student's performance c;an be^err as eflhancfng or 
inhibiting attainment of desired outcomes? ^ 

In seek-ing answers tp the ^bove questions,jhe assessor must carefully screen student performance. 
The perfor^mante indicators which wiH serve to guide the assessment activity in producing the most 
, needed information rhust be as accurate as reason and care can make them/ ^ 
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RELATING LANGUAGE ARTS ^^^TRUCTlONAL<PROGRAMS 
TO lyilNIMUM STANDARDS 



The State Po^rd of Education established mew Minimum Standards in janii 'l976. To*meet these 
new requirements in the'^instrucjional prograrp' seo^^ion, districts are rtn various"' stages of 
'developing goal:ba?a3 curricula which paiy special attention to. three basic skill areas: reading, 
.writing -and computation. Some elements of these ^skills will be^taugh't not only in language arts 
classes but^in other classes as well. The task of Q^ganizing^ implemjsnting^and assessing such 
programs is- considerable, and various districts dre at different levels of'accomplishraent. In order 
to give district's time to complete the 'tasks in logical steps, the Oregon Departme'nt of Education 
estabHshed the following timeline schedule for compliance: ' • ' - - 



9/1/80 
9/1/81 



E I e m e n ^"a I'y / 
Secondary Guide 
for Oregon Schc^ols, 
Minimum Standards 

581-22-208(1) (a) 

581-22-208 (1) (b) 



581-22-208'(1) 
581^22-208 (2) 



(0 



Date . Ct)mpjiance 

^IMIQ Written district-level goals in all areas .ot study. « 

* ' . * t. 

9/1/76 Written program goals in all areas K-12. 

9/1/77 Written course goals 10 all areas of|t^V-(9''^d^.?-t2).g 

'9/^/79 District chooses any three programs (language arts, social 
studies, science, etc.) and assesses the basjc skills (reading, 
wri^ting and/or computation^ as developed or applied in these 
^ programs. Ror example, if language arts is chosen.^ as a 

. ' program, reading and writing is assessed but probably not 

coniputation. On the other hand, if ^ience is chosen, i^Js 
possible that all three (reading, >^riting and computation) 
might be assessejj. Assessment 'results are reported to the 
community. 

Districts, develop needs identificatipn 'related to assessments 

District will have assessed the^baslc skills in reading, writing 
and computirfg, in six programs and will Kavereported^results 
to local community, The assessment plan in a given district 
will be reviewed by the Oregon Department of Education * ^ 

during standardization and-eyaluative criteria sessions. . ^ 

MINIMUM-STANDARD 581-22-208 states that following each needs identification DISTRICTS 
WILL DEVELOP A PLAN FOR PROGRAM IM^OVEMENT "by September 1, 1980, at least in 
f-eading, writing and computing Tn those programs selected for assessment."* ' * 

' ' ^' ' ^ ' 

LOCAL PROCEDURES: The foregoing requirements were designed to stimulate districts to^plan 
programs that would^ include instruction with a twb-fold^ purpdse: to give every student an 
opportunity to reach the districts language ^rts goals, and to f.ulfilf the state graduation 
requirement for language arts, f*^^'' ' • ~ 




581-22-208 ( 
581-22-208 




*Efementary/Seconiary Guide for Oregon Schools, Part f, Minimum Standards for Public Schools, Salem Oregon Department of 



e<teation, 1976 



DISTRICTS, therefore, using their needs jdenfificftion information leased ^n'^ropeV assessment 
will by September 1, 1979, adop.t local procedures that wjll: ' , 



it) . Identify individual's learning^strengths and weaknesses^ 



(2) Provide learning opportunities for students responsive to their IFieeds. - ^ 



(3) Determine progress stpdents make fn-theif^tlucatianal programs. , * ' 

(4) -'Maintain, student progress records and reporl tKe iriforrrtation to parents and students.* 

Language Arts Graduation Requirements • . . ' . . 

Within the overall requirements of program planning and instruction previously discussed, the* 
IVIinimuni Standards (see 581-22-226) address the-'neerf tor each district ^ to implement 
Board-adopted hi^h School X|raduatiqif requiremiBnts for students in grades 9 through 12, 
begirding wfth the graduation class of 1978. - ' • v ^ 

^Or\^ basic requirement is that a studenj must earn, a minimum-three units of language arts credit 
for hPgh school program completion. As of September 1, 1977, districts are_to have wcitten. 
planned course statements for all language arts courses in grades 9 through. 12. , ^ 

In addition,, the district will <i^velop minimum comp'etetjcies fn language arts that a student can 
read, write, spfeak and listen at the level that the district deems ^hifiimal. (Minimum Standard 
581-22-231.) ^ *s - ' 
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^ ^ LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM GOALS 



The Oregon Department of Education believes that afi districts should develdp their owp local 
curriculum of instruction. There is just enough fluctuation lof needs in terms of emphjsis in each 
district that no^rigid goal^gttern would, be satisfactory to all. .However, since some standard is/ 
needed for assessment, the Department of Education offers the following goals, adapted from the 
Tri'County/'Gbal Development ^ojedt, for district consideration:' > 

Recommended K-12 Language Afts Program Goals* 

PGt The student comprehends^ the printed material needed to succeed in. .educational, 
vocational and social ihteie^ts and activities. 

PG2 The student responds to literatuXevin subjective, analytic and ey^aluative ways. 

PG3 The student interprets litefature^d the humanities as a reflSctidn of the life, values and 
ideas of this -and other cultures/ ' , » 

PG4 The student effectively uses language in interaction with others, gaining and improving 
- ' group-commijnifeation skilllT^ ' " , / ^ ' ' \ 

PG5 The student recognizes 'that ideas are expressed in many ways: dialects, verbal modes, 
. ' styles and usage levels, associations and points of view, ^ 

PG6 ,The student writes honestly, creativefy and clearly; ' ' * 

PGJ The student adapts his speech^ and writing to "^different purposes, audiences and 
communication.forms, using appropriately the mechanics and conventions -of writing and 
speech to assure accuracy and clarity. v ' ^ , * 

PG8. ^fhe student acquires, interprets'and evaluates inforrnation through purposeful and critical 
observation and listening. • ' - ^ ^ 

PG9 The stuaent K^ows how language adapts to the needs of people through time. 

PG10 Th& student ejf^tively expresses and interprets jdeas, , attitudes and'feelings in nonverbal 

PG1 1 -The student knows that ex|jerience in the wor*ld is given meaning_and shape by language. 



*K-'i2 Course Coals in Language Arts. Claqkama^/Multnomah/Washingtoh counties publication. 1970. 
PG - Program Goals. The listing is cod^ for identification only. 



RELATING CtAS^flOOM INSTRUCTION TO THE TOTAL ffOAL-BASED SYSTEM 
/ LANGUAGE-ARTS PRdGRAM i 

A major difficulty ip^ 'existing language arts programs in Oregon is the difference between what is 
'being done in a^^jiarticular classroom -and what the general program, in terms .of curriculum 
development or>^p'aper, appears to be. ' , ' , • 

Regar'dless 6f the feature of the program, traditional, elective or any other approacfi, this situation 
prevails in many places. Why this duality exists »is readily understood. 

For years, the individual teacher designed his/her own program in terms of goals which seemed 
significant to local needs. Althouqh it is important that a teacher does design his/her,program, the 
trend of education has been ste^ily going tov^ard^a-goal-bas^^ystem that is larger than the need, 
of a particufar classroom. Therefore, teache'rs must now concern themVelves with a l^arger view of 
language ^ a irts. Tliey need to know what^part they play m the district language arts curriculum 
ptogram. Administrators, in turn, need to knovy what shoukJ.be happening and what is actually 
happening in a classroorn. ^ - 

In a sense, there is'now a calling for general reorganizing oi^ total language curricula. Elementary ' 
school^ teachers nped ta know what is happening at ofher elementary fevpis as well as at the jtmior 
and senior high School levels. High sthc^l teachers need to know what is happening in the 
elementary and junior high classes. Administrators in each schbol need to kn^w at least what 
/TO^|Hanguage skins ar^-6ein^ ' * % " ' - 

Thu$, in the many accreditation programs conducted by the Oregon Department af Education, 
districts continuafly are ijrged to establish language arts curriculum committees at the district 
tev^ to reorganize language arts programs. Such committees shoi^ld be composed) of , 
reprgseritdtJVes of langq^^e arts programs, K-12, .community and student b'ody representative*. 
T^he^\asksof such language arts committees are essential.*' ^' 

' ^ ' • '\ . 

?)ne of their fifst tasks might be to establish a point of view, a philosophy 4pr the total language 
arts program^ Although it may seem redundant to seek another philosophy, it has^ provW true 
that when teacher* groups sit dov\^ and wrfte out a short, succinct department ratipr^al^ 
teaching compositipn, fpr teaching literature and fofe-teaqhing language study,- they 'discover often^"" 
that they do have differences. These differences need to be r^olved so that the^r committee pan 
establ'sh ^ common framework to.which all courses would be related. " * - 

As they work tovyard this comrhoQ framew9rk, teachers may find that their individual ppsitions 
have shortcomings. They rpay fjnd that their reasons for teaching language arts da not include 
considerations for all students. They might discover that their basic design cofiiforms to college 
juniotjcaljege^needs rathef than to alLthe^tudents in a high school.. They may find that they 
havS a liberal, not so HBlral Srvery coiWrvative attitude in general on what should be taught in a 
language arts program^Thus, in sharingNheir versi6ns^of department rationale, teachers^soon 
realize that a general point of view must prevail. V , , * 

. • . \^ J ■ ' ^ 

Andther challenge for a (Jptrict committee vyould be to establish agreement oo an acceptable 
organized program of , instruction that guides' what should be taught in different instructional 
segments or coyrsas from K 12. , ' 

To meet thfe new language^arts requ[remlBnts set by the- Oregon Department of Education far a 
minimum^K-12 program, many districts will hav£ to review their present language arts j^rogram. ^ 
At this ^oint, a *s*^ict's district-level language arts committee iou Id he called in to make 
•decisions related jto 'reexamining district program goals, agreeing upop essentiaTlanguage arts 
skills, devehDpmg graduation competencies, refining performance indi4ators,^assessing programs 



and individual student improvement. Organizing gnt^ i#aking all district levels of instrutfhonal 
personnel knowle(;lgeable,at^out the elective system/ which usually exists from grades seven to 
twelsie, is another^major task forjhe Committee, for the elective system in language arts is here to* 
stay in one form or another. ' - . ^ ' " 

[Jistricts over the past ten years have developed at the junior high or high'^phool level man/ 
quarter, semester or yearty offerings in literature, composition and language study. At its best^ 
each elective system become's 5 well developed program understood by ail language arts teachers/ 
including those instructors at the elementary leveL At its worst^ the elective program becomes a 
fragmentation of the traditional progra;n, and it is known 6nly to the few, instructors who teach 
or design the program. '* * ^ ^ ' • ^ ' 

Too often, a distrrct will haye,'for example, a 'senior high\anguage arts^^lective system* that is 
divorced from a program at tfie junior high.school, which in turn is divorced from the eleij^rentary 
language arts program. Therefore, language art^xorfimittees n^d tcureview these etective sysfems*^ 
and determine where they fit in an organized, district, K'12 language arts program. 
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\ ' * ' 

DEVELOPING ELfeCjlVE COURSES IN LANGUAGE ARTS • • 
. — ^ . ^ . ' ^ ^ . . . . ^ 

lit isinot surprising that there is a prevalence of language arts elective systems in Oregon scftoc>Jfe. 
Such -programs allow teachers to' concentrate on their strengths, give*students more, openings 
from- which ^to choose ' coursesr, and 'create more flexibility in the ^Igeneral • program. 
Recommendations as to how elective systems should be developecf in terms of fheir relationship 
to a total language program are therefor^ in order, * , ' ^ 

When electives come into the picture^ teachers may not refer to a general scope and sequence for 
guidance.' Usually, they cannot point, t(^ a textbpok and say that they are following it. Yet they 
are expected to teach communication skills in some measure of progression regardless of the"type 
of 'program th^y'pian. This expectation is^articularly true row that thejQregon Department of 
Education is calijng for a goatbased system of education for all scho6ls. This system implies the 
need for a plan that fits each new elective into the goals apd instructional design of the school as 
well as the district. , 

In developing such a plan, the design should b^ worked 'out by 'the whole cjepartment of.a high 
school or junior high^so that it identifies at least the major skills^ taught in each elective. To 
visualize this overall scheme, mar>v schools may construct a chart that pi-npoints"the basic skills 
^and locates vyhere they shoyld be taught in each elective. k 

There js aaoger in this projection, when teachers take it W precisely that tfciey attempt to identify 
and compartmentalize every single 'little^ skill that appears in the elective. Such an approach 
defeats the* purpose of the cbarU turning it into an overwhelming assignment. Rather, the teacher 
"should" identify only those major skills or concepts tha,t tend to make each electfve somewhat 
uoique from any^'other. The chart, once completed, would be a general rndicator'^of what the 
*total program is stressing in skill instruction in various courses. W 

— " _ ' 

This chart* becomes a valuable instrument used to modify or adjust certain electives so tftaf' 
particular skills needed but not Hsted may be brought in. The chart might indi^cate that teachers 
should take another look at the courses they offer and the skills they stress, Afso, it is valuable to 
administrators and department heads who can, upon Yequesf;' identify immediately skills taught 
in any*elective. ^ 

Skills charts of this design could be 'used not only for high school, but fori^ther levels of the 
.instructional program as we*II..The following three ch3ii^( Figures 4, 5,' 6) illustrate how a district 

might identify vvhere some esseptial skills are being taught at the elementary level., at the junior 
^ high-level and at the high school level fof both required arid elective offerings. 
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FIGURE 4 

• LAIVrGl^AGE ARTS ESSENTIAL SKILL CHART-E.LEMENTARY LEVEL 
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Master spelling principles' 
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NOtE. The- chart ab6ve is intended as a sample only>Jhe essential skills come from this publtcation's essential 
^kill list (pages 17-18), Each district's language arts committee would agree upon the essential skills^eeded for 
this program. The X's in the boxes indicate where the skill is introduced or where it is really emphasized. It 
shoulrf'not be construed that the skill is nbt touched uporrin those grades that do not have X's m particular \ 
boxes. 
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FIGURE 5 ^, 
LANGUAGE ARTS ESSEINifiAL SKliL CHART 
Level; 7-9 (Junior High) 
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NOTE: The chart is intended as a sample only. The essential skills come from this publication's ^sential skilHist 
(pages 17 to 18). The'jc*s indicate where the skill is either Introduced or.where it is stro^igly sjtressad in the 
Instruction. It should not be construed that the skill is not touched upon in those cou<%es that do not have X's in 
particular boxes. • ' ' , . 



*R = Required courses of alhstudents 
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. LANGUAGETARTS-eSSBNTIAL SKILL CHART « 
' fXevel: 10-12 (high school) 



•SAMPLE 



'J ^ ' ^ / / / ^ /$■ / / / A> / / 
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NOTE. The chart is intended as a sample only. The essentiafsklHs come from this ptjblication's essential Sih list 
^ (pages 17 to 18). The X's indicate where'^lHe skill is either introduced or where itjs s]^rongly'stressea in the 
instruction. It should not be construed that the skill is not touched upon in those courses that cl6 not have X's in 
particular boxes. ' ' 
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SUGGESTED LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLS ' ' . 

With district and recofnmend^d state program goals in mind, and^ealizi'ng that langj^ge arts' si<ills 
are onlydne component .of a highly complex and demanding instructfonal uncfeftaking^'.the 
Oregon l5ipafrmefrt--of^uGatiorr recommends a djstrict fanguage^arts pregrafn that will inODlve 
prdper instruction of ,e?sentiaManguage arts skills. The Department suggests tKat all learners, 
when aided by proper and adequate instruction, should be competent in the skills of:* . 

. SK: A LISTENIMG * ^ . . 

1.1^ SKA Listen to acqui're inTo/majtion * < , • 

\ I.Z 'SKA Listen to follow directions ^ . ' % 

1.3 SKA Listen and ask questiorrs 

^ "^'^SK: B * ""speaking ' . ^ • 



M^.l. SKB -Enunciate^clearly * ' - ^ ^ 

1.2'* SKB -Give directions concisely . • 

1.3 SKB Qrganizejnformation-iand ideas so that they may be expressed in speech 
appropriate to the content and the speaker's purpose. * " •* 

1 A SKB Participate in conversatioa with consideratioh of other's views. 

1.5 SKB Cbmmunicate effectively in a wide range of sitQations where verbal and 
nonverbal communication is used! 



READING-'DECODING ^ 

1.1 SKC Interpret printed symbols 'as representative of (identify through seeing 

rand hearing- and use prgperlyj the fundamentals of language: the 
1 ^ alphabet of vowels and consonants, consonant blends, diagraphs, 

' suffixes, -prefixes, plurals.- and mother structural adjustments, 
syllabication, roots and 'patterns of -words^^homonymh and synbnyms, 
and apply this information to th^ act ofVeading.^ ' - - _ 

SK: C READING-COMPREHENSION , • ^^j^ ^ ^ 

1.2 SKC ^Read at a rate and in a /panner appropriate to the material and the 

reader's purpose.' 

1.3 SKC Read to increase comprehension and retention of content.- 

1.4 SKC Read to provide pleasure'and information for oneself and othersr 

1.5 SKC Be able to app^ meaning^ to the printed page in terms of locating 

information, :^cajling infoTmation, predicting and creating from an 
information hise. 

SK: D writing/ , * *' ' 

1.1 SKD Organize and express ideas ia writing. W 
, 1.2 SKD Use capitalization, punfetuation, g[rammar and work forms appropriate 
to the occasion^ - 
1 .3 SKD Recognize the importance of word order for clarity: 



*The listing h coded for identification only^J , 

SK = SkidS. Material taken from the Essential SIcills Television Project, Agency for Instructional .Television, {AIT), Box A, 
Bloomington, IN, Nov,, 1979, * % 



1.4/^KD ♦ Mifster spellipg'principies-that will provide the power to spell known 



/ and unknowri^words-correctly. 



SKD ^Write a messadje. accurately. 

1.6 SKD Write with clarity a tetter of application, a letter tO/order equipment or 
seek informatidn, a friendly letter, a letter of request, a letter of thanks, 

* ' .with knowledge of the purpose and the ajipropriate form. 

1.7 SI\D Prepare clear, concise directions. , ^ 

1.8 SKD Write-' rapidly and le^Wy enough to make the writing "jtooj" 
satisfactory /and useful to the writer's and reader's purpose. 

1.9 SKD Review and revise one's writing tovya/d the end of clarity, unity. and 
coherence. . _ . ^ 

SK: E STUDY AWD^JI^UCAL THINKING .(Inquiry and Reference) , . 

1.1 SKE ' Isolate tlie problem to be studied., ' * • 
\. ' 1.2 SKE Deterrnine the information necessary to solve the problem. 

1.3 SK^E FoIIqw written and oral directions. 

1.4 ;SKE Ask questions. 
1.& SKE V Use a gtQssary or dicti)gnary efficiently, recognizing guicte words, 

pronunciation keys, multiple meafiings, cross-references. * 
1.6 SKE Use all print and nonprint reference materials' including telephone 

directori^; an encyclopedia;^ an ^tl§s, timetables, maps, graphs, charts, 
" ' books, magazines, newspapers, tapes, films, directories' of specialized 

information, books of records,*catalogues, etc. 
^ 1.7 SKE Locate tit^e, author, illustrator, pubjisher, date of publication and 

copyright in printed matepaU.^ 
AS» SKE Locate and use the^Jt'eface, table of contents, index, legends "for maps 

and illustrations,^b1bliography, and appendix of a book. 
1.9 SKE Efficiently arid accurately^ take ' notes from reading, listening, 

mterviewing,- observing. . >>. ^ 

1.1Q SKE Obtain infornjgtion fromVeading, listening-^observing, interviewing. 
'1.11 SKE Use e'^ficiently such sources^ as the card catalog. Readers' Guid^ to 

Periodical Literatore, Snd a picture guide. Survey information. sources 

to fqcilltate increased comprehension and retention -of thelnforijiation, 

SK: F ANALYSIS AND ORGANIZATION ^ ' ' , 

1.1 SKF' /Select and evaluate information located about the problem being 
: ^ studied. - ^ 

1.2^ SKF Classify information under proper headingS'OF^ in chronological order.^^ 

1.3 SKF Develop an outline. . , ^ ^ 

1.4 S*KF Select statements to^rove a point. 

1^ *S^KF Recognize biaS and emotional factors in printed, spoken material. 

1.6 SKF Determine wfrethei^ selected statements/ represent fact, opinion, 

propaganda devices to dissuade pr convince* stereojypes, clicKes, faulty 
reasoning, deception, inconsistencies. 

1.7 ' SI<F.^ Select inform|ti|kn to support a generalizatiortor conclusion. 

1.8 _ SKF Compare'and cfombine information obtained from various sources. 

- • 1.9 SKF Organize the information , obtained for presentation, oral or written. 

1:10 SKF O^panize a report in chart, graphic forrft, as welT as or in Nqu of a 

' * narrative. * - 
*i\l 1 ' SKF i> Use films and'other media to provide information. . 
1.12- SKF Prepare a table of contents in acceptable form. 

It must be kept in 'mind that the finS'^decision as to what essential skills a K-12 program will have 
rests entirely with each school district , 4 ' 
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SUGGESTED LANGUAGE ARTS PRCK3PfAMC9NTENT- '\ ^ . 

- ' ; 

SchoqLdistricts are urged by the Oregon Department of Education to develop programs that go 
bteyond minimum* standard requirements. Such quality' programs should offer learners not orrly, 
opportunities to become proficient in the basic skills of language arts, but also should provide 
opportunities for learners to move from the basic skills level to a self-dctualizatio p le^l . With t[ys 
in mind, the following curriculum js suggested as a basic model for developing a quality language 
arts program: ^ * ' 

^Grades K-3: The progratn at this level focuses on acquisition of basic skills in listening, speaking, 
reading and writing. In the early stages of communication skills development, Iear4iers need to 
gain a wide backgrotmd of experiences, fn particular, they need to develop the capacity for oral 
language since*this is tne key to predict or^measure linguistic success atthat level. ^ ^ 

. As students attain aspects of language arts, :the curriculum provides for a balarrce between 
mastery ^of actual skill and'applicati^ of the sljilt in. meaningful contexts. For example, in 
reading, CQpnprehension skills are leafwa while the word recognition skills are acquired. In similar 

•manner, written composition stresses 'the importance of creative thought but not to the 
detriment of correct form* Whatever the apprpach, these skills are taught in a manner that fosters 
a positive learner attitude toward communication skills. 

Grades Four-Six: fft these grades, sp^ific instructibn ia provjded on fisiiigj^sic communication 
skills to reach other goals ^f study while .continuing ^o' stress skiTf development. Learning 
experiences enable students 'to gain proficiency in reading *and comprehending meanings of 
Wprds, sentences, "paragraphs pnd stpries, and to use glossaries and bibliographies to acquire 
information anc| ideas. Students achieve accuracy in spelling, punctuating, speaking, listening and 
organfzing ideas. ^They write legibly and 5peak clearly with a personal style that communicates 
effectively. ^, . ' ' . 

Grades Sever^-^Twelve: As they progress through tfie* upper grades, 3 soiind competency-based 
. system of instruction allows students to perfect their b^sic comryiu^nication skills and apply them 
to more complex frames' of reference. They are provided opportunities to demonstrate critical 
thinking skills by^ analyzing propaganda, innuendo, implicatiorr, Jogic and eviderice, as well as 
common logic falJ^cies, Provision should be. made to identify and assist students who have not 
perform^ed adequately K-6 skttts. 

The program enables students to learn to use various modes of writing and speaking, .including 
description, explanation,. argument or persuasion ats appropriate to a given situation. In terms of 
reading,? students demonstrate understanding of significant literature, drama, prose and poetry. 
.They are able to use this knowledge as a resource in developing their life styles. , 



. ^ . ^ ,9 RE/VDlN(JlKITHECONTENTARg^S . - . 

Whatever 'curriculum ofganfzatiOT- a 'school m^y hayk om^ fapt cannot be ignored: reading 
jcomp^^'ncy ciits across, the whole currlcfilum and-^jt rfiust be integrated in the whqle school 
prograc^^^^tafeallv, .every teacher should g^ve readipjgi. instruction as it is needed in' hit or her 
classro^J^' Tb* often this does not happen:-'ThiB'l& not to ^ay that teachers and curriculum 
direct^^/do not have good intentions. It j$ simply that .reading somehow tends to -end in many 
..schools' at the sixth to. seventh and^'tn spme ca^^rthe;jfijghth. grade. Certainly, it appears that the 
; prganized patterns of teaching reading tend to-end^gtThose points. r. 

Probably.two factors, committment and training, more than^nything^^else, account' for this. The 
average-junior high and high schqpi cofmnt area teacher tends to take^for granted student reading 
ability. On Accreditation visits Oregorn^epartnient bf t'ducatioij teams discover that district after 
district will have reading test data on individual students available. However, few teachers at the 
junior^ high and high school. level use this dataJnVefation to their «etH«e work. These teachers 
must be* convinced that reifiding is nore essential then they realize. A second factor involves the 
need for training, sessions for all content area teachers. The training does not have to be*so 
sophisticated that teachers become "scared off." Rather it should be the sort of training that can 
demonstrate 'a rfupnber^ot common sense activities that can be done in different content area 
classes to imprj^ve the readihg leveff of students. ^ 



Content^area teachers can see the peed for teaching reading in all classes when they discavef^hg^ 
reading improvement will enhance their^rogram rather than hinder it.^TI\e following rationale 
can be offer^^as^justification tor suggesting ,that * reading instruction is every, teacher's 
\responsibility ajMl obligation-: ' * . > 



• 'Few -students leave si^th grade reading well *eTOQ'gtl^td read" aflvancea -material without 
further instruction. ^ 

• There *|re reading and .study skills -for which students^ have little use jjntil they reach 
secorf^ry education. ' t * \ 

• Most.skils that stftden^ts leTarn in thtf earlier grades need to be remforced.- 

f • i V ^ 

fieading 5Kills and subjec^t area content tan be<taught simultaneously. * . . 

^Aljiumber of years ago the late Dr.' Ned D. Marksheffel in Better^ Reading injHb, Secondary 
School suggeste<t ^ minim&l Jist ofbasfe rea(Jing skills that are necessary for the reading of. any 
subject matter.^He<:laimed that every studyrshould have: 

An adequate sight vocabulary of the nnost common words in. English-. ' , , • 

^ Word redognttiofj and-prinunciation^illsr * . * i : 

'**^The ability ttJJXJse a dictiojiacy in(s|gpendently and successfully. . ; . - 
The abili^ to follow written and oral defections. * ^ -^^h 

An ui)€(^tanding of the meanirT^ of a large number of voca^jylary wprds. 
The ability to get meaning from what jsf^. " 

The ability to organize mentally and^to outline material read so tbat^ can recall and' 
use it when needed. ^ , * ^ ^w^' ^ ^ 

Som^nowledge of how to establish purposes for his reading. . ^ * 



<7 



Marksheffel, Ned. Better {Reading in the Secondary School, The Ronald Pres? Comparv/. t46w ^ork^ 1966. pp. 84-5, 
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^# The 'ability to adjust speed of reading according to his o\Aijjj -experience and to 

^ ^ determine the Keason for his difficulty in the material he is^r^eadlng and his purpose for 

^ ' reading it. y » ^ ^ ' 

V • The' ability to us6 the inQ)ex,Xable of contents, glossary and author's clues found ir>a 
'textbook. V 

• A knowledge of when to use 6ddi-tional reference books, ' 

• The ability to use the library and its reference materials." ' ^ » * 

These expectations are reasonable end necessary, but s^me teacher training is necessary before 
these mjninium goals can be blended into the content instruction of secondary level teachers. 
In-service education in readjn'g is one w.ay of achreving this. . ^ / *. 

Such an in^ervice, session^ must be well thought out ^and its conteol should stress learnitig 
instructional techniques that will help students acquire the kinds of sWills Doctor Marksheffel 
suggested. For example, learnihg^how to develop and adnmnister an infonmal reading inventory* 
is ndt very difficult to do; an^i it will reveal a student's (1) basal reading level, (2) instructional 
reading level, (3) fnistrational reading, level, (4) probable qapacity/ level. Knowing how to 
construct a^meaningfuf sight vocabulary test will help the teacher mf^e a quick estimate of the 
approximate extent of a sfudent's vocabulary. Learning how\^to select appropriate materials 
through a readability fQriHula is a procedure all teachers can learn quickly! The Cloze procedure, 
a method of determining whethe^^the reading matferiahis appropriate to a student's reading level,^ 
is a reasonably simple but effective technique that all teachers can use. Finally, improving 
teacher's observation techniques in quickly determiniM a student's reading status'by dbserving 
student behavjor over a given period of time is a third^rea of skill%development worthwhile for 
in-sewce. ^ * ' • ' • » .ti 




Of^Urse, if teachers are to have valuable training sessions in. reading, administrative anc| board 
por;t in terms of a sufficient budget for the activity is impefativ?..AIso; determining when Jto 
hold such in-service isMmportaht. _ * ^ - 4i , 

>,r. The optimum time for a good in-service^emsjto^ dur'mgthe normal school day, although It is 
realized that mahv^stricfe 'caW>L-aff^^"to^i^^ an in-service at that time^Some schools 
have, in fact, -dondiiCTed' in-service duriitg the school day. One district manages to take a half day 
or day each month. The children go home a little earlier, and the total iFaciilty gets involved in 
in-service work. This in itself is a tremendous advantage, compared to some of the old patterns of 
in-ser>?ice where key teacher? would attend in-service during the summertime, do most of the 
work, and then try to orient a staff that was^ not involved in the actual preparation of the 
program. . • , ^ 

^Finally, it must be pointed put that i\)-service programs can include a variety ^f appfcaohes, 
depending upon the ptfr^)ose of the program. -Meetings of teachers within the School system, 
workshops directed by'reading consultants, extension classes for coUege credit, summer reading 
programs, that' include student situations, (thereby serving ^ du'akpurpose^of irv-servjce training and 

^efping children) and closed circuit^elevision' involving teachers and students,^ ar6 some of the 
means suggested. ^ . / V • 



•See Appendix IV. 



. . TEACHING READING IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS CLASSES 

A great deal of reading instructioa can be carried on by th6 language arts teacher in the regular 
English class. Doctor Marksheffel suggested teacher practices for the social studies classes that are 
equally practical for language arts classes, » 

He suggested, that the teacher (1) determine the apfsroximate reading ability of each student and 
provide himAier wfth materials at his/her own readings and learning level, (2) teach students how 
to.read materials, (3) help students to understand that certain sections of reading materialsLthat 
are'difficult rfequire purpo^fuTNype reading, that study-type ^materials* require ^accurate, 
thoughtful- associations when reading, (4) teach pQpils how to set purposes-for reading and teach 
^ , them vyhy it 15 negessary to set purposes for efficient reading and learning, (,5) teac^ students how 
to make use of graphic clues, italics, bold face^headings, and word clues {e!g.,dn the other hand, 
for example; in. order of importance), (6) provide adequate time for students to discuss the 
^. -^ material they have read, to disagree, afnd then to read the same and other materials for 
clarification of points about which they disagree, (7) teach students to listen, to read, to disCuss 
\ and to think about all of the available facts before arriving at conclusions, j8) insist that students . 
- . learn precise meanings of words, (9) us^ as man\^ visual aids as possible in order that students may 
be helped to get meaning from the materials that they have read, (10> recognize thatltoncepts are 
slow irvdeveloping and dependent uponjacts, experience and maturity. , . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Often language arts teachers who teacfijhe upper levels" automatically, assume that by giving 
general literature reading assignments, students are somehovr learning to rejad. If they are^it is 
^, through some sort of osmosis process. MarksheffeL'maintains that the following skills in reading 

are necessary before a student can reaOy read and understand literature: 

. V . ^ ' "Firidii^g the main idea of paragraphs, recognizing and using cfctails" for supporting* an 
opihion. - • ^ , ^ '* ' . . 

"Pollovying oral and written clireptiocis, setting' legitimate purp-oses for readHig, varying rates 
' of reading according tQ^urpose and experiences ^nd difficulty of the rtiaterial, and arriving 
at valid conclusjons, * " * 

^ ''Mastering word recognition antfpronouncing skills.."* y . 

Any givfin high school language arts class in Oregon^will have students who cannot handle these 
prerequisiteis or who will handle them poorly. Daily lahor^ory periodsJn the reading oT literature 
' woufd bfe very valuable. to these, students. Perhaps the average language arts teacher at this level 
canno.t do^thij daily, but he or she can have periodic lab sessions, in a group situation, to (1) 
^ " establish reading readiness by discussion with the students a%.to the scope of the course, (2) build 
an appreciation of the ne^ for readinfg largely from different materials and different ways. In an 
) indivjduaJ or^all group situation this teacher can: 

> 1. Diagnose the difficulties indfvidual students are having and giVe specialjnstruction ahd 
practice in overcpming these difficufties; ^ ' 

2.. Spend. tinrie on the vocabulary o^ the author and give Jadividual students specific 
■ ' assistance in the' various structures of the aii^^Tor's writing. ^ 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS AND CAREER EDUCATION 

y4)uring the past several years the concept of carep educatipn has been emerging in Oregon and- 
elsewhere. One of the major tenets of career education statps that it is not"^ separate instructional 
program but is an integral^part of eacK curricular area. The Oregon Department of Education 
defines career educatipn 3|^fQllows: • , * ^ 

"^Career education is an instructipnal strategy inherent in the basic instruotiortal program to 
develop attitudes, kgovvledge and skills, to assist studertts in making effective choices that 
_ will enable them to perform successfully in the producer role, to assist them ia related life 
roles, and to form a bridge between schoof anckthe wdrlcTof work."* - 
f y ' ^ . . ' ^ » 

major goal of any language arts program ought to be to pK)vide students with the reading, 
writing, TisTening and other related communication skills that will enable them to function as 
effective human b^ngs. To be an effective citizen, consumer, family member, indivijiual, learner 
or producer, each person must acquire and maintain a certain body of language arts skills. That ' 
body of skills should be identified by state and local language arts j)rogr3ms. However, too often 
our language arts programs stop short oj providing students ^ith opportunitties to apply language 
arts skills to these life roles, especially the producer role. Students ought to have opportunities to 
understand the relationship between learning to read, write,.speak and listen and living, both in 
and out of school. -They ought ^^<Tn<npw how their- language arts development' relates to their 
career development. Language arts teachers can provide the opportunities for students to know 
and understand those relationships sir\ipty by 'planning appropriate activities into their 
\ instruction. Whep this is accomplished, career education is being taught. ^ • 

Now sometijTies career education opportunities exist for studerjts in language .arts classes, simply 
by cbance. The educator niight unknowingly teach some aspect of career^education. A hit or miss 
condition of this nature is not sound ciirriculum. What is needed is a conscious attempt on the 
part of the teacher to plan a formal career education program in his/her .discipline that will 
increase the students' personal choices regarding individual career development. To do this, the 
instructor (in this case fl?e language arts teacher^ must accept some significant concepta about . ' 
career education. . ^ ^ ■ * * ' ^ . * 

Career development Is the sum total of all the educational and human experiences that lead ^ 
person into career choices. These experience may be positive. They may be negative. Too often 
these experiences happen by chance, not choicer^ formal career education program is necessary 
«W increase the perj^al -choice regarding one^5 own^areer development. 

' Career education is the educational process -that gives people the skiJIs'and knowledge which /* 
enable th^m to rajake chbices^bout their career deVelopment. Career education ifiSlude^ the basic* 
school 'curriculum, but makeTthat curriculum more^meaningful by relating ittojife, at home, at 
work, and in the canr\munity. Career education includes knowledge about jpbs^and working, and 
skills in decision making, communicating and problem solving. * ' ' - 

^^^^ ' - ' ^ * ^ , t « * 

Car§er> education .includes ,'affective .tearnyig experiences^ that allow the qrowth of ^ 
sel^gnderstanding, understanding of likes and dislikes, values, feelings and emotions, personal ^ 
strengths ah^^jffeakneisses, attitudes towarji seff and others, and the identification of personal 
needs? thesa^^xperiences play a major role ij^ career deyfelq'pment and are an integral part of the < 
career educatiort^'process thfoughout all gradeJevels and subjects. ^ ' . 

Career education begins in ttie elementary school, and contmues throughout the formal schooling, 
process and into adulthood. Career education begins at th*e awareness level in thp elementary * 



4 , 'Definition vjras developed by members of the career and vocational education staff, Oregon Departmfent /jf -Education. February 
'> , 1977. - X , r 
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school. It offers students a broad base of, career-related concepts, skills and experiences. As career 
awartioess continues, career Exploration begins at the mnior 'high level, allowing students to 
explore a wide variety of occupational areas. At the high scr\p^l level, students are able to contine 
the career education process through career preparation programs offering them a chance to 
apply their^skills and knowledge to a broad career cluster or related groups of occujDations, 
Sometime during their high school experiences, students should ider|ti?V ar>5)ccupational area in 
which to specialize upoh graduation. 

Through an understanding of these basic career education concegfs,J:anguage arts teachers can 
begin to identify and develop strategies for inclutling career ieducati^i^ within the scope of their 
language arts program. In order to assist the teacher in thii prx>ce9^7^j:loser look at the three ^ 
major areas di career education (awareness, exploration, preparation) is offered, 

"^Career Awareness ^ 5 - 

Career Awareness can be described as the '^readiness level" of career education. At this Jevel, 
students become aware of the knowledge, skills, processes and attitudes that will eventually allow 
them to make some tentative, broad career choices. Career avyareness begins in earib/^ildhood 
and is emphasized in elementary schools. - 

♦ ' - - ^ - — » 

To the language arts Instructor, career^ awareness involves activities and experiences that allow 
students to develqp basic communication skills. .These activities may involve the. producer life 
role in some way or they may not. What is important is that these activities must teach 
communicating as a career skill; a skill or set of skills that plays an important role in the students' 
career development. Elementary teachers must know the importance language arts ptays in 
providing the foundation for each student's career development, that a student's effeptiveness in 
the producer or any other Ijfe role depends upon a strong language arts fou^dation.'ln gaining 
this foundation it is important for elementary students to experience activities that teach the 
ways in which listening, speaking, reading and" writing skiljs reJate to their present and future 
roles as a citizen, consumer, family member, individual, learner and producer. 

* Many activities that combine career education with language arts are availaBle to the elementary 
teacher. Student activities can be varied and exciting and can provide the motivational factor in 
the learning process. Activities can_range from^'reading'classjfied.ads to writing short stories and 
poems abOui jobs, tdbis or workers. They canJnclude interviewing peers, family members, 
teachers and community persons. about their jobs and the influ^ces their jobs have 0/1 the rest of 
their lives. Students can fiTl out job applications for classroorfi jobs or help with care^j^^retated 
bulletin boards.' Activities of this type offer students an opportunity to use language arts skillsln 
career related e2<periences. more expanded activity ,'^he phrase card actiyity, offers elerhentary 
students > instruction in a specific language arts skill (sentence structure) as well as practice in 
listening, reading, speaking and problem solving. " y - 

Phrase Card Activity - , . % 

Developed by: John Voting, Springfield Public Schools 

John DlVieg^Junctidn City Public Sdhools - ' ' 

For grades: ^ 3-6 

Objective: ^ Students will be able to match a card containing a subject phrase with a card 
• containing a predicatg phrase in order to form a complete and true sentence. 

Skills . ^ ' ' * ' ' ^ e ^ 

Involved: ^ Sentence structure, reading, listeningrspeaVing, problem solving. 
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Content: 
Materials: < 
Procedure: 



Language arts and career and occupational frff^TTiatiof 
Approximately 30 3" x 5" cards. _ . 

1. ^ Prepare two sets of cards, each a different color^n one set of cards 

plelce subjpct phrases of- a complete sentence individual cards. Place 
,the predicate p.brases on the other set. ConTpTete alf the cards using about 
15 sentences^ Sentences can be about occupations, tools, etc. 

2. f^a^ all cards out to the sti^dents. , ^ 

3. /lave the students move to each other, comparing cards until all cards are 
V matched. Studenfs^will then read their senten'c&ff: 

4. Stress the terms, "subject phrase," "preditjate phrase," and the idea that 
these two together form ^a'xomplete sentence. 



•/5. Identify complete truPfeentences and sentences that are complete but 
perhaps not true. - ^ 

6. fitudei Tts can discuss the occupations listed on subject phrase-cards and 
identify how reading, writing, listening, speaking, etc., are impiort^nt to 
. that occupation. ^ . ^ 



Card'1 

r A real estate ?gent 

_ * " A mechanic 
*^ , A mother 
^ ^ ^ ' A father 

A teacher 
A secretary 

* ^ A firefighter 

A farmer . 
' 'A plumber 

. A news reporter' 

A^hammer 
A saw 

^ • Acarpent 

A screwdriver 
. A custodian 
. ' ' A principal^ 

> ' . A librarian 
J A doctor ' 

• ^ \ A T^V repairperson 

I A dentist 

^ - ^ 'Abaker ^ * 

Often cori^ct matches can be made in 
pictures: ham/ner— nail; saw— board; milk 




Card 2 

might sell us a horoe. 
might use a wrench, 
can cook a good meal, j 
can also cook good meals, 
helps us learn to read: 
usej5 a^typewriter. 
puts out fires, 
provide us'^with food. 
fixesYeaks. 

tells us about out world. 

is used for ppiffiding. 

can be used to. cut boards. 

might use a saw. 

can be used to.tighten things., 
xleans the school. ^ jj^' 

runs the school. 

helps u^ find books, 

prevents illness, 
Jixes TV sets. 

fixes cavhies. 

usfes Ipts Qf flour. 



more than one way.#or nonreaders or for variety, use 
— ceregl; baker— bread; and te/Kjher— chalkboard. 



.Follow-up V 1. Students can write their own sentences, properly divide, them into 
Tdeas: \ * subject and predicate andjgut them on caj-ds.*' f . - \ 

A Bife 0-type board can be developed with ;prfedicate phrases in the 
square^. The^ teacher nrtay read a subjpct phrase aloud. The students may 



then Wverv a*^ predicate phrase that completes the sentence correctly. 
GameVontlnues until s&lneone covers a row or column of stiuares. 



"X' 3. Place aU the subject cards face down in columns on one side of a table 

" and prra^cate cards face down on the other side. Students play a 
* . : *'ConcenWtion" *type matching game by turning over first a subject 

• . card, then, a predicate card. Students keep tha proper matches but must 

turn back \he others. This.game also builds memory skills. 

" 4. Students co\jld develop many predicate phrases for the same subject 
phrase. 

This activity offers an integrated (^reer education/language .arts learning experience* for 
elementary students. The activity devetpps knowledge of sentence "^ructure, understanding of 
subject and predicate phrases, as well asLceading, listening and speaking skill§. (See Suggested 
Language Arts, Skills, pp. 17r18 especial IV^'SLK: A 1.1;SK: B ,t3, 1.5;SK: C 1.1, 1.3; SK: D 1J, 
1.2, 1.3, 1.5; SK: E 1.1, ]2) SK: F 1.1)\ Furthermore this activity provides the student With 
occupational information through the seilSferices used. As the follow-up activities a>e completed, 
students explore the language arts needs o^ tne various occupations which-were used in subject 
phrases. Activities of this type,^activities.that combine the teaching of language arts skills^ith 
career education concepts can and must be used'ln the elenientary schools. It is through activftiqj 
of this sort that students are prepared for thpir junior high experierices,^both in language arts and 
career education. . *^ ' ' 

C*i«^ Exploratidn ^ ^ , i ' 

Career exploration occurs when basic awarenessskillsjand knowledge have been 'acquired, 
allowing students to make tentative, broad career dToifeSsTThis usually occurs during junior high. 
At this level Opportunities to explore a^wide variety of occupations must exist. 

For the language arts teacher, career exploration iiicludes experiences that.allow students to 
exp\o^^e occupations With language'arts as a major focus. Examples include occupations withm 
the categories of w/lting, teaching, advertising, broadcasting and secretarial/clerical work. 
Students may explore these occupational areas through reading, /interviewing, field trips, 
on-the-job wsrk expefiencie (for short duration), "pen pal" relationships with workers'in ffiese 
fields or by going through thB- actual job application and interviewing process for a job in a 
language arts field. In addition, students should develop a realization of the importance of 
language arts in all occupations and in every aspect of the producer life role as well as an 
understanding of the importance of language arts in the other life roles. *Language-arts-as-career 
skilli cannot be overemphasized. - ^ . ■ / ^ 

Since communicating is an imRortant career skill clhd sinc0 language arts provides students with a 
variety of communication Skills, the following activity serves as a good example of a career 
related language arts experience .for the juhior high student. ' m , 

Problems, Concerns, and Conflicts in Communication , ^ 

Oeveloped by: Duane Altig,,Parkrose Public Schools 
Lorptta Ness; Salem Public Schools 

For grades: ^ .7-8 / ' - , 

Objective: Given the ppportunity to experience the loss of a. communication skill in 

completing a task, the student will be able, to list on a Worksheet problems, 
concerns and conflicts encountered In the loss of communication, ancj in a 



group discussion relate how communication skills influence an individual's 
work. ^ ^~ 



Skills 
Involved: 

Materials: 

Procedi/re: 



Suggestions: 



Verbal and nonverbal communications.skills. ' - • " 
Student Problems, Concerns and Conflicts Worksheets. - ' 

1. Jhe teacher informs the students of a three-day, sndall group assignment, 
^ny three-day assignment can be used (ref^rts, reading, worksheets, 
etc.) but it^is import^t that students work in small groups.^ 

2. The teacher explains the Problems; Concerns and Conflicts Worksheet 
which will be kept each day by each student (see sample, page 30). 

3. The teacher' will explain ^at the problems, concerns an'd conflicts are to 
relate ONLY to the communi^iation skills that are used br^not used in 
completing the three-day assignment. 1 

/ 4. The teacher then explains that each day there will be certain restrictions- 
placed in communicating ^/^RerTcdi^^ the task. 

"bay^ One: No speaking or sounds (grunts, moan$> noises','etc.) 

- " Day Twor No writing (notes, drawings, etc.) ^ 

Day Three: No gesturing (no using hands, eyes, a rms,legs,'^ facial expressions, 
etcT 

* 5.' After the third da\^students relate their problems, concerns and conflicts 
to each other in small groups or in a large ^group discussion. 

6.. The class 'discusses the need for a varretf^f communication skills in 
completing vyork tasks both at school and in a^ctual occupations. 

7- Follow-up involves on-site intervieiwing or researching h'andicapped 
* workers (can't speak, gesture, Vead, see, listen) in various occupations.- 

In this a^jtlvity .students not only ^re able to gain a .better understanding^bf^the^need for 
communicatipn and language arts skills involved in completing work tasks^ but are also ^le to 
explore a varied bf-bccupations in \A^ich these skills are needed or not^heeded. The three day 
task ^'nvotved can include any language arts project assignment and-'can utilize ahy specific 
language arte skills (see Suggested Language Arte Skills, pp. 17-18)/ As various restri6tions are 
placed |0n the use of certain communication. skills students are gaining an understanding of the 
importance of listejiing, S0eaking,-readin^, and writing skills neejl^d to -complete work tasks. As 
studente research workers ' with commonication handicaps and various occupations, this 
ifn'portance is reinforced. . . ^ ' ^ 

As junior high studente explore various occupationsand identify the language aKs skills required 
by those occupations, as they identify their own language arte strengths and weaknesses, they will 
begin to mak/Ynore spedfic "career chgices. As the student moves into high sctiapl he/she will be 
''ready to enter a career preparation program. — ^ ^ 
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STUDENT PROBLEMS, CONQERNS'aND CONFLICTS WORKSHEET 

(Sample) 



Day 1 2 S"(Clr(|le one) 



PrtOBLEMS 

Not knowing what is going 
ort.JiA/hat to do. How to do it. 


* 


COWCERIMS 

^ About completion of the 
task. Nol being understood, 
etc. 
• 


, V < • ' 

* * • »• 

- - ■ i ■ ' ^ ^ . 


m 

; - tONFLlCTS 

lr\ dealing with materials, 
students or teachers. 


- -■ - — - - . . - # •' 


How could these pro'blems, 
concerns or conflicts have 
been solved w/o the 
restrfctions? * g 

W 

i 


• . ,. ■■ ' . 


What occupations could you 
work at if you could not 
speak? Write? Gesture? 


' r"^ 7^ ~^ — c \ " 



Career preparation usually occurs during high khool. At this stage, students areTeady to make 
some career choices within a general career, cluster and should have opportunities to begin 
building an educational prograrri around these choices. 

During their high school experience students have opportunities to choose course work within a 
career cluster or grouping of occupations such as he^th occupations, mechanics, fbrestry or 
business. Course work is designed to' meet the students! educational needs within their chosen 
cluster. Students may also be involved in a community work expefience that provides them an 
opportunity to further explore an occupation. " ' . 

The language arts teacher can provide individual assistance to these students by* providing thenrr 
with opportunities to explofe the language arts requirements for occuptions vyithin their chosen 
cluster. Language arts departments can develop courses for each cluster contained in their high 
school. These courses 'can pr&pare students with a . general background of the .language arts 
knowledge'and skills^-utilized nn the occupation within each cluster. 

At this^ point it is important t|iat language arts §kills and ins|ructionvbe aimed at the specific 
needs created by the student's Q<3cupational or career goals withm a chosen cluster. Language arts 
in the high school should address itself to the specific needs of its students as they prepa>e for a 
chosen career and as the\j^evelop^s individuals. At the high school level these specific language 
arts needs can best be met^y various elective courses, courses that provide language arts skills 
that serve the student ^n his/her role a*s a citizen, consume^? family member, individual, learner 
and producer. . ^ 

Good examples of a high scliool career education/language arts program are seen in the following 
planned co^se statements (pages 33-35K These statements were taken from Complete Course 
Outline for Career English prepared by Lois Barber, Cascade High Schools ' 

Each of the planned course statements represents a planned experience to meet the language arts 
needs of students with differing career goals. These cour.ses offer career education to studfents 
within the context of the high school language arts ppa^'ig?/ while at the same time they meet 
individual student's needs. j 

A - • - r- ■ 

Career specialization occurs after students havfe made a career choice and have begun formal 
training for that career. This specialized training can occur on the job, in the military, at a trade 
or technical school, through apprenticeship^ f;frograms, or at the community cqllege or university 
level. Jhe student's success in this specTalizjffion process will greatly depend upon the career and 
basic education skills acquiredjn the public schools"., TKe importance of language arts as a ca/eer 
skill will be readily evident to these ^students as they move through their career specialization ^ 
programs. - • 

The career development proce^ss is_a lifelong process. People continually gain new experiences and 
new awareness and they explore new career areas. This ongoing process prepares them for making 
new career choices at any stage in their livj^. ^ , - ^ ^ , , 

Studerits^at all grade levels, in public schools and ieyond, shoaldbe aware of the importance of 
language arjs^ as career skills.. It is not enough that students kngw they must read and write in 
order to get a job. They, must be provided with experiences in Various occupational and life 
situations that allqw them to discover the language jarts needs 'in those afea^. They^neefi to be 
guidedThto courses tbat will help them achieve their identified personal goals. Language arts 
teachers must not only provide each student with meaningful language arts experiences but must 
ensure that thosq- experiences have real and personal meaning related.to each student's career and 
life goals. ' j 

31 



Many .tl]|^gs ir>fluence career development; home, community, familV, friends and environments. 
In studying language arts a student's career development is influenced by the .reading, writing and 
communication skills learned. Students ou^t to be aware of the influence eacFTof these skills has 
on their career development. Any language arts program that provides students with planned 
experiences leading to an understanding of the relatiohships existing between program content, 
student development ahd life roles has integrated career education. ^ 

- — - . * . ' . ' / 

In order for career develophnent to occur by choice, not chance, there needs to be strong and^ 

comprehensive career education for all students. Career education should begin at the earliest' 

possible age and continue throughout the entire formal schooRng process. Language arts plays a 

major role in that process. ^ \ ^ 
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PLANNED COURSE STATEMENT ' * 

SAMPLE NO. 1 

If \ 

^Area of Study Language A/ts 



Area of Competency Personal Development 



Grade Level 7 8 9 10 11 (\2) 
Required 'Elective Q 



Cou rse T itle Career English (Technical) ' 
Prerequisites 'Composition 1 or Journalism 1 



Credit % Yz % 



Course Description: 

This course is for seniors whose educational goals project one .or two years 
beyond high school graduation. Those planning to attend business/ beauty, 
technical, or vocational colleges will improve their language skills and study 
habits prior to college entry. . 



Rationale: 



/ 



/Competencies in language skills are of vital importance 'to the person who 
plan^ to prepare fot a vocation that brings him/her into daily cpntact with 
people. Success in a technical career depends not only upon an individual's 
talenf in a specialized field, but also upon his/her ability to relate to the 
public that he/she serves. Therefore, evfery stqdent should benefit from 
consistent and varied activities in language skills that require at least an 80 
percent prof icieru:y to.be^cc^table for the course. If necessary, this goal will 
be achieved through repeatirTg 4eslOns, retesting, rewriting and other second 
trials. 



Course Goals: 



At the completion of this two semester course the student will: 
1. demonstrate masterf of spellio^, punotuationWid capitalization. (SK: D 



1.2, 1.4)'' 



2. demonstrate vocabulary growth thro*ugh correct pronunciation and 
application. (SK: D 1.?;SK: C 1.1) ' 

3. demonstrate improvement in reading.ski«5r«iSK: C 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 1.5) 

4. demonstrate proficiency in independeht study skiHs. '^^ 

5. collect and organize pertinent information for evaluation. (SK F 1 1 
1.2) ^ ^ ^ ' 

6. speak competently in individual and group situations. (SK: B 1:5) 

7. write correctly and concisely in preparing any business letters and forms. 
(SK: D 1.6) 

8. employ language skills in^'problem solving. (SK: E 1.1, 1.2) 

9. analyze and evaluate various forms of the media. (SK:"E'V.6- SK- F 1 5 
1.6) . . ^ • 

*See Suggested Language Arts Skills, pp. 17-18 '* . • 

Learning Activities: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5.. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 



) 



-Individual^oral recitation 

Individual speeches 

Grpup discussion 

Note-taking from listening 

Fjlead^ng for speed and cbniprehensio?i* ' 

Reading for critical analysis 

Vocabulary development 

Writing (typing) business forms and leffers 

Problem solving * 

Collecting and organizing materials 

Writing persuasive essays 



r- PLANNED COWRSE STATEMENT 

• SAMPLE NO. 2 

~ Ar«apf Study Language Arts 



Area of Competency Rersonal Deveiopment 



Grade 7 8 9 10 11 (12 



^Course Title Career English (Applied)* ^ « 



^ * Prerequi&ites#iL. 



Required [Vj Elective Q ^ 



CretJi^ V2 %Qj 



Course Description; 



This couQfe is for seniors whose educatiooal plans will be completed with high * 
school gfaduatron. All communication skilis^ill be renewed through practical 
apRlicatiorl td'ahe world of woi*k. Progress will be mdividually. cha'rted with 
Independent study a major objective.^ 

, R'cJtjonale:.^ ' .a, 

" ^ " • — ^ ' p- . ^ . ^ 

Competition for jobs is especially keen among tho^e applicants havingHio 

* t|8ln;ng beyond the^igh school.- Conripetencies in communication skills are 

extremely Valuable in securmg ^nd maintaining employnDent Therefore 80 

peipcent mastery of most activities will be considered minimal. If.necesary, 

ithis goakwilf be achieved through*, repeating lessor^s, retesting, re\^riting and 

other second trials. ' - 



Course Goals: - ^ , ' ' - y 

Through experiences that are .simulat'ions of/lhe world-bf work.ihe student- 
will: • ' ' , e 



demonsti^e ability to listen pdlposefully and perform the task indicatfei 
(SK: A 1J>K2, K3)* ' ^ 

demonstrate ability to speak" appropriately'ln a specific setting. (SK: B 
1.1, 1.2. 1.3. 1.4, 1.5) 

denaopstrate ability to r^ad for understanding by completing a variety of 
activities. (SK: C 1.3, f.S), 7 * ' 

cJemonstrate ability to reason by identifying specific problems* and 
forfTiulating logical solutions (SK:E 1.1, 1.2; SK: F 1.1, 1.2, 1.4) ^ 
% demonstrate ability to write correctly and appropriately' for specific* 
formats (SK: D 1J,M.2, 1.3, 1.4,^1.5, 1.6, 1.7, 1.8) ^ 

6. demonstrate ability to work independently in organizing ^d com^Ting* 
material^. 

7. demonstrate vocabulary growth through/ Correct prqnunciat^ion and 
'application. (SK^ 1.2 J. 3,1.5) 

*(See Suggesteiii^guage Skills, pp.1 7- 18. 

Learning A^tivitiel: 



4- 



1. Individual oral relations 

2. Simple speeche's - ^ . 
"3. Listening skills ' ^ 

^Reading skills * ' 

5. Problem solving * " 

6. Telephone technique^. 

7. Writing sentences a^TcJ summaries » 
• 8^ Preparing business ^orms and fetters* 

9. Developing aJa^vfjilait'S'vocabulary 
'10.< Collecting and organizing materials. 



c 



PLANNED COURSE STaSSeNT- 



,SAMPLE.MO. 3 



Area of Competency Personal Develo^ent 
Grade Level 7 8 9 10 11 ^ 
Required ^ ' Elective Q 



Area of Study Language Arts 



Course Title Career English (Academic) 
Prerequisites Cor^l^tion I or Journalism I 



Credit %(y2)% 1 



Course Description: 

This composition course is for-senioj-s yvho plan to attend four-year colffeges 
or universities.- Writing skills will be reinforced and vocabulary will be 
extended as the student progresses ^firough sen^nce patterns and paragraph 
development to short essays. One research paper observing standard 
manuscript, form rolinds out the coui*se. Prior to college entrance* 
examinations, the students will acquire proficiency in taking verbal aptitude 
tests. 0 , \ ' 



Rationale: 



The college-bound student heeds to learn how to write dearly, concisely and 
effectively, drawing from his own personal experiences as well as from his 
^analysis of professional works and cdUected data. In addition.to-perfecting his 
writing skills, he also need^ to improve his study skills; he negds to become 
independent and resourceful in order to adapt to the educational 
environment of the college campus. Since the college bciund student wil^be in 
competitic^a with *the^ top ten- percentile's ^ce he enrolls in an academic 
program, minimum competencies are set for 90 percent in most^ssignments. 
necessary, this -goal will be achieved throijgh repeating lessons, retesting, 



rewriting and other^^second trials 
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Course Goals: 



At the completion of this semester cpurse the studen^will: 



9. 



demonstrate mastery of spellm^, punctuatix)n an<J capitalization (SK* D 
1.2)* . • 

recognize and write effective sentence p^terns {SK: D 1J, 1.3) . 
know how to develop a paragraph {SK: D 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4; 
demonstrate style ^n Writing throug^a conscious choice jDf vbcab'ulary, 
sentence structure and paragraph devgl&Qffle^. {Sf^D 1,1 J. 2, 1.5, 1.5) 
write and revise short argumentative themes^!5*?i]^J,, 1 .2)y\^^ 
prepare 'a research paper according to standard man^hjjpt form (SK* E 
1.1, 1.2, 1.6, 1.9, 1.10, I.TI^SK: F 1.1, 1.2,1,3, 1.4,1^ 18 19-1 10 
1.12). ^ , ' ' 

demonstrate improvement in taking college board test^ ^that are 
vocabulary-oriented (SK: C 1.2) ^ . ^ ; * 

demonstrate vocabulary -growth through correct pronunciation and 
definition of profgssionalty prepared programs (SK: C 1.2) 
demonstrate p7of iciency m independent study skills. 



.10. demonstrate improvement in critical readrrtg. (SK: F 1,5, 1.6) 
^^e e su ggested* Language Arts Skills, pp. 17-18. 
Learning Activities: "'^ 



^1. Individuatorai reci't^on 

2. Group discossion 

3. Note-taking from listening , . 

4. Reading for speed and comprehehsion 

5. Reading for dritlcal analysis 

6. Vocabulary development' . 

7. * Verbal aptitude test 

^ ^8. Writing expository ^says 

.9. Preparing research paper ' 
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The. ERIC System. ' 

WhatisERlO-* .r- ' . ' , ' . 

ERIC is a natioRial information system supported by the National Institute of Educatton for 
providing ready ^ccess to results of exemplary programs, research and development efforts, and 
'related inforrrj^fert that canjbe used in developing more effective educational programs/Through 
a network of ^plciajized) centers or clearinghouses, each of which is responsible for a particular 
educational area, current significant information relevant to education \% monitorecf, acquired, 
^ evaluated, abstracted, indexed andjisted in ERIC? reference products. Through these reference 
' publications *any educator, anywhere in the coCmtry, has easy access to reports of innovative 
program^, conference proceedings, bibliographies, outstanding professional papers, 
curriculum-related materials and reports of^the most significant efforts in educational research 
and development, regardless of where they were first repdrted. ERIC is an acronym for 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE? INFORMATION CENTER. , ^ . 

How TO use ERIC . ' ^ . " / ' 

Each month the latest documents entered in the ERIC collection are" abstracted and announced 
^ in Resources Jn Educatwn. which indexes' each citation by subject. Using the subject headings, 
you can find documents to) meet your information need. For your convenience^ there is an' 
annual index gi(^ing the entnes,for the past y^ar, orJf you brfrfer; you can request a computer 
search of the tRIC'filft, ' - * _ . 



L - ^ . . . ^ 

EflIC services in Oregon ' 

ERIC inicroffche collections and computer search services are available at a number of colleges, 
universities and public'libraries throughout Oregon. Fof the most^ current information regardingr 
Access to any component of the ERIC system call the Oregon Department of Education Resource 
Certter at 378 '3566. ; * • . 

' * » ' " ^ 

Other R^ources ^ / K ' ^ 

Language Arts, formerly known as Elementary English, is a magazine published by!the National 
Council of Teachers of English. It is published monthly, September- to May, and is available with 
^•NCTE membership. Contact the language arts specialist, Oregon 'Department of Education, 
* 378-3^02, for information. / ^ - 

This journal features one to two tof)ja^ each morrth by publishing articles written by. 
classroom teachers, college educatp/rs and administrators. These articles deal with tried and 
successful language arts ideas, procedures and techniques. It isan excellent source for teachers to 
get ideas to use tomorrow in their classes. • h ^ ^ x ' 

. The English Journal is a 'magazine published monthly, September through May, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and is available with^ individual or institutional membership. 
Contact the Opf language arts specialist at 378-3602, ' ; ' 

Articles featOring a variety^of aspects of English teaching as well as general topic^in the field are 
usually submitted*^by middJe, junior and senior high school teachers. Different focused or 
thematic editions, announced five to eight months in. advance, are scheduled each year; the 
January issue usually features descriptions of new products and publications. It is an excellent 
source of ideas, techniques, materials and current practices in the teaching of English.' 



The IntetrnationaJ^ Reading Association now has more than, 130 pubUcations which examine 
numerous topics*in reading. From 10 to 15 new inciividual professional publications are issued 
yearly. For information regarding publications wrifer ^ ^ 



International heading A^ociation 
800 BarK$dale JRoad 
Newark, DEJ^711 



Oregon Competency-Based E(^ucatiQn Resource Guide 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory » , • ^ 

"3000 Market Street we, Suite 323 

Salem, aR 97301 . - ^ 

This is '8 listing of competency-based products and procedures as th^y are being developed in a 
number of districts in Orsggn. The publicatk)n lists what sorne districts are doing in outcomes or 
goals, measure of goal, attainment, instruction related to^autAmes, methods for record keeping, 
administration procedures for handling of information, material and personnel in a goal-based 
system of instruction. . , 

v/C-72 Course Goals in Language Arts, a project "'of Clackamas, Multnomah, and Washington 
counties, in cooperation with the State Bqard of E^ucatioi\ the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Washington anrfthe U.S. Departmervt of Health, Education and 
Welfare. - ' / ^ 

This is a goal-based system publication listing sampl^ coarse gbals for. a comprehensive taxonomy 
of language arts. It is completely*coded for use In designiftg various language arts programs. 
Specific information can be obtained from the Muitnomati County Intermediate Education 
pistrict, PO Box 16657; Portland, OR 97216. ' " - ^ f 

' Introduction to Goah Based Curnculum ar^J/lstruction 
Cliff Ferry ' . ^ ^ . ' • 

Tri-County Goal Development Project 
Multnomah County Intermediate Education District 

Portland, OR 97216 * ^ • • * . / ' 

This is a publication intended for administrators and teachers. It lays down a foundation of 
thought that justifies the use of a goal-based system of instruction^Jn addition, the publication 
stresses the importance of assessment as a^step toward implepiehting a goal-based system of 
-instruction. Steps for implementing a goal based system of curriculum and instruction are 
carefully presented. 
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APPEND^CESr 



The foljowing self-evaluation checklists are' included to help , the principal, the department ~ 
chairperson and the ^pacher realize- the scope of tjieir influence on a particular language arts 
program. In adc^Jtion it is hoped that these educators might, from time to time, use the checklist - 
in deciding how well they are functioning in relation fo each particular item.-Educators may%fer 
to Appendix IV as a sample informal rlgading inventory instrument. 



1 2" 3 4 
1 '2' 3 4 

1 2 3' 4- 



I. CHECKLIST A 
• ■ LANGUAGE ARTS ' 

! Department Chairperson Selif-Evalugtion Checklist 

Rating scale-circle the gpproprtateiwnber. Each 'item sho»ld be.rated from 1 to 4 as follows: 

*. 

1. • Poor or missing > 

2. ' Fair . - ? ' ■ 

3. Good ' • • 

4. ■ Excellent . ' 

1 2 3 4 Holds frequent staff meetings'that are 'reasonably brief and to th^ point. 

1 2 3 4 Uses these meetings f^onsider significant issues affecting students, to present 
gUest speakers or demonstrations. ^ 

Works at getting the staff to respond openly on issues eithec as individuals or as 
a group. , — _ __ ^ ^ 

Visijs' classes frequently. Has established 'a trust relationship with his/her 
colleagues and has developed organized proc^uresf of observation -and 
discussion clearly understood by all the staff. # 

Is^vi^re of the strong and weak areas of every individi^al on the staff. - ' , 

1 2 3 4 Urges egch teacher to develop a written course of study within the framework 
of the program and district level goals-in language arts. Provides assistance as 
needed. - , . '\ ' 

1 2 3 4 Acquaints staff with new effective-^teaching strategies, particularly approaches 
that make use of multimedia. 

1 2 3 4 Assists teachers in planning field trips two weeks ahead of time, 

1^ 2 3 4« ^ Advocates the pfemise that tfie total school is an educational environment; 

therefore, all teachers should be concerned wiih student activities that occur 
outside as well as inside their classrooms. * 

1 ' 2 3 4 ' Works to ^ave staff members he*lp shape school policy.^ 

1^ 2 3 4 Motivates teachers to attend professional meetings. • 

1 2 3 4 ' Keeps staff informed of current national and state trends in langqage arts. 

1 2 3 4 Wbrlcs out satisfactory schedules for visitors and student teachers. * 

1 2 3 4 .Serves as a liaison between teachers and administrators, particularly when 
feedback from both sources is needed for good communication* 

1 2 ■ '3 ' 4 ' Helps administrators understand the teaching methods and techniques of each 
individual on the st^ff. '* ♦ 



1 2 3 4- Makes supplies, books and other teachinpequipmfent available 

1 2 3 4 Develops organized procedures for. taking inventories, replacing books and 
ordering new books. ' _ , . • 



1 
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II. CHECKLIST B 
LANGUAGE ART§;. ft:; 
Teacher Self-Evaluation Checklist 



Rating scale-circle the appropriate number. Each item should be rated from Tto 4 as-follows: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Poor or missing 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent . 



1 2 4 

12 3 4 

J 2 3 4 

^1 5" 9 4 

12 3 4 




12 3 4 

1 2 3 4^ 
12 3 4 



Jf 2 3 4 



Plans instruction in terms of course goals, aptivities, performance i^icators, 
measurement techniques. ^ ' * ' 

Makes course goals relevant to program and flistrict-level goals. 

Considers student needs, interests and experiences as factors when selecting, 
content of instruction. / ■ 

Jjicludes districts' essential skills in course a'ctiviti.es and instruction. 

* Uses a variety of aciivFties and a'ssignments and groufrings of students to 
individualize instruction as much as possible. ' ^ ^ 

GCjides and encourages students in a variety of ways to. improve their reading 
ability. 

Attempts to improve student study skills. 

Provide$..students with oppdrturiities to practice informal as well as formal 
types of ^writing. / ^ ^ ; . . 

/ •-.-,/ 

Helps students use a variety of sentence structure as weH as thoose precise 
words.\ * ' / _ ^ 

Works continually with students on spelling and punctuation. 

When appropriate includes oral language skills in instructional units. 

Provides instruction in critical listening wfjel^ever possible, separately and with 
^ o ther langu age arts skills. 

Makes special effort to help those students who need special instruction in . 
reading and study skills. 

Uses educational media and materfals"pro]mJyr*— - ' 

Attends professional meetings that relate to his or her particular instrtw^nal 
interest. - . 



Attends workshops for new ideas and refreshment. 
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12 3 4 Consults with member? of the department who are teaching the same units. 
1 2 3 4* Doe? a certafh amount of writing for pleasure and/or professional sharing. 
1 2 *3 ' 4 Belongs to a pVofessional language organization, 

4 

1^2 3 4 * Uses "professional" leave days for self-improvement as a language arts 
. - instructor. • 

1 2 3 4 * Avoids overinVolvement in his profession, does not lose contact with the "real" 
world. , 

1 2 3 4 Provides students with a variety of quality instructional materials. 

1 2 3 4 Organizes a systef/^at assesses individual student performances, identifies 
individual student needs, arid adapts instru^ction to that individual's need. 

' " * / • ? 

1 2 3 4 Maintains cumlilal^ve reccfrds of student's progress in each course. 

1 2 3 4 '^ Makes caretui cl^ecks to determine reading comprehension level of eaeh 
student. 

1 2 3 4' Works with students, to develop desirable speech habits in the classroom. • 

1 2 3 4 Works with students to improve their ability to Write clearly, correctly, and 
effectively. . ' . ' ' 

1 2 3 4 Inj^ludes listeninjskijis whenever possible in instruction. 

1 2 3 4 Works with students to apply critical read ing^ skills to the interpretation of 
literature. ^ . 



l^"* 2 3^ 4 When appropriate uses media such as filmstrips, TV, radio,'records, etc., in the 
instruction of^works^f literature. 

1 2 3 .4 Tea^ches the uset)f library and reference resources rri relation to needs. 

1 2 3 4 Asstets*students not only to become proficient in the essential skills in writing 
bu^TO help them when possible to become competent in developing a clear 
individual writing style. 

J 
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III. CHECKLIST C 



I 



LANGUAGE ARTS ^ . 5 

^ , 

Principal/Curriculum Director Self-Evalpation Checklist 



Rating scale-ctrcl^jtne appropriate number. Each item should be.rated from 1 to 4 i& follows: 

1« Poor or missing . 

' 2. ' Fair / • ^ 

3. Good . . ' 

4. Excellent * ^ 

'1 2 3 4 Meets regularly vyith department chairperson within the building to^ review 
progress tovyard curriculum goals. 

1 2 3 4 Has a sound knowledge of the district language arts~program as well as a 
specffic knowledge of the language arts program at his or her particular schooj. 



1 2 3 4 Provides coordination and'comnrrunication between departments. 

1 2 3 4 Has an organized system of teacher evaluation gnd^visits classes and^observes 
teaching. 

12*34 Is responsible for making sure that Planned Course Statements and written 
courses of study are available. 

1 2 3 4 Regularly_u:eviQws student evalution data; i.e.," test scpres and informal 
evaluations with department chairperson or teacher. " 

It * ' " 

12-34 Works to establish Qlear communication between counselors and department 

members. * . ^ 

* • 

1 2 3 4 Keeps staff informed concerntng changes in curriculum programs, i.e., Revised 
State Standards, etc, . ' ^ * _^ 

1 2 3 4 Regu^rly reviews progress and completion of student-'competencfes wittrtrf^^ 
_ building and monitors progress. 

1 2 3 4 Regularly reviews budget expfenditures to insure equity among departments in 
disbursement of funds. - ^' . , 

1 2 3 4 Provides opportunities for students and parents to understand react to 
^ school language arts program.'" 



6i . ' * ^ 
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fV. SJUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION, ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING* 
OF THE INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 



PURPOSES of Informal Reading Inventory: To Establish a pupil's independent, instructional, 
frustration, and capacity reading levels to i)e definfed and to analyze word recognitiorcand 
meaning difficulties. -'^ . ^ 

CONSTRUCTION ' / . * - 

\. Stick to one series of graded books if possible, ooe-that the pupil has not already read, 

2. Use one selection from approximately the same portion of the books at each Ipvel of the 
series. The selections should be comparable in form and content. * ' ^ ^ 

3. The length of the selections may vary. They will usually be shorter in-the simpler books and 
longer in the m9re advanced books. The selections may come from the beginning, rniddle or 
end of the stories, but they should be "coinplete umts" if possible. If ^^selection^s^JsecU^rom_ 
the beginning of a story, you can always tell or read the rest of ihe.story to the qupil. If a 

_ selection is usedfrem the middle or end of the story, you can relate^the story up to that 
point for the oifpil before he/she begins reading, 

4. You will need to include selectiens frorfi your pupils' independenj reading level throggh 
his/her capacity reading level. ^ 

• ' ♦ *^ 

5. Set a general motive for the r^ing of each selection. 

-4 * 

6. Construct questions (any number you desire _and a different number for each selection if you 
- wish) for each selection dealing with literal, interpretive and evaluatfve meanings. Match the 

difficulty of the questions with the difficulty of the selections that they accompany. You 
may, have to rely on piotures as the basis for questions at^t^fe preprimer, primel'and first 
.reader levels. / ^ . ^ 

* ♦ ' * *" * 

7. Type the selections and questions on sheets of paper. The pupil will read from t^ie bobks 
while you record reading errors' and answers to questioffs on the typed sheets. Indicate the 
number of words included in each selection. * , 

1. The Informal Reading Inventory. must be administered individually. 

2. The pupil reads orally at sight, without preparation. This is a test, not an instructional lesson. 

3. Establish the pupil's fndepehdent, instructionaf, frustration (these will be consecutive levels), 
and capacity reading levelsjiccording to the following criteria^ ^ ^ 

Reading Level ^ % Pronunciation % Understanding Exatpple 

.Independent 99 : 90 plus 2<2 and below 

^ Instructional ^ 95(90-99) ' 75 plus ^ . ^-.1 . ^ ^ 
(depending) ' - 

Frustration * 90 minus -76-fninu$ 3 2 

Capacity 75 plus ,s ^ 6-1 * - 



(In practice, establish the jnstra6tional readingjevel in the light of all av9ilable information, 
and .then arbitrarily assign the levels above and below as the frustration and independent 
reading levels.) / ' X 

To Establish Wo!t^*Recognifef^«ad'Meani^ Defici6ncies at Instructional Level , ^ 

1. Errors to be recorded in a cumulative Jist include mispronunciations, substitutions, 
spontaneous corr^lons and rejections. Do not cecord repetitions, omissions, in^rtions and 
changes of word sequence. ^ . " . ^ ^ 

2. The listing of word pronunciation errors emerging froYn the extensive reading at the 
ins^ctional readfng level should include the word in the book',*the error committed and a 
collpiete inventory of the phonic and structural element^ involved. Also, acccTunt f^r- 
configuration, picture and meaning clue problems when pnd where applicable. After the-list 
has been completed, it should be summarized under appropriate heading^ and a summai^y 
sheet made up. Do not analyze errors made at any level except the pupil's instructional level 

3. The questions -asked on the extensive reading at the instructional level should bfi scored and a 
Ajmmary sheet compiled indicating the kinds of meanings involved in aJIThe questions and 
the number of questions missed of , each kind. (Proportion) ^ " ^ 

' ' 0 

4. The only level at which h is fair^o^nalyze-a pupil's word recognition and meaning-problems 
is at his instructional reading Hevelv At any other level the results are spurious and 
meaningless. (This has implication for the use of standardized reading tests for this purpose.) 

Note Carefully . 

No matter how much time v^u spend on the Informal Reading Ipverjtory, remember th^t your 
results are but rough estimates at best.(as they are withlstandardized tests). Each book the pupil 
is given to read should be trjed out ftjr suitability and adjtistments .Should be made as needed. 
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Ideas taken from an unpublished reading paper developed by Joyce H. Ritter, Untversfty of Manitoba, Canada.^ 



